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IS INTEREST WANING ... 
OR COMPASSION? 

Two wires were received by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, UCMS, in 
February from Church World Service: 
“Meijntjes family of four arriving New 
York March 1. Wire destination.” and 


““deNooy family of three arriving New 


York March 11. Wire destination.” 


At one time we thought these families 
had sponsors — but many months had 
passed. Conditions had changed. Interest 
had waned; especially after the termina- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act when it was 
thought no one else would be admitted to 
the United States. However, new immigra- 
tion legislation had been enacted in Public 
Law 85-316. This law allows the unused 
non-quotas visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act to be utilized admitting 2,500 German 
ethnics, 1,600 Dutch ethnics and 14,556 
refugee-escapees who have had to leave 
their homeland because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, re- 
ligion or political opinion. 

Many churches had shown an interest 
some months ago, but when contacted they 
could not be of help. When confronted 
with the emergency (about two days be- 
fore arrival of the families) two churches 
agreed to take the responsibility. The 
Meijntjes family found help and sanctu- 
ary with the Park Avenue Christian 
Church in East Orange, New Jersey, with 
the help of Mr. Martin Holman, chairman 
of the committee, and Mr. Ross Willis, 
minister. Redlands, California, became the 
new home of the deNooy family under the 
help and guidance of Miss Mary E. Fuller, 
chairman of the committee and Mr. Law- 
rence H. Sellars, minister of State Street 
Christian Church. 

This does not mean that all families will 
arrive on an emergency basis with no 
sponsoring church. There are still people 
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MEMBER OF GREEK 
TEAM RETURNS 


As one looks into the future, two years 
seem to be quite a stretch of time. So it 
seemed to us when Bill Maxon left Mis- 
ions Building in May, 1956 for a term of 
service on The Greek Team. With April, 
1958, Bill will have completed his two 
years as a fraternal team worker with the 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the World Council, 
and will be at home again in Oklahoma, 
after a brief visit in Indianapolis. 

The Greek Team works with villagers 
in accomplishing the things the villagers 
themselves want to do and which will be 
of assistance to them. The program is car- 
ried on in cooperation with the Greek 
Orthodox Church and the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

The Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, is anxious that the churches have 
an opportunity to hear Bill’s story and the 
“report” of his stewardship. His subsis- 
tence support has been made possible 
through Week of Compassion funds. Write 
the Department for available speaking 
dates and arrangements. 

—RutTH E. MILNER 


April, 1958 


SOCIAL ACTION 
WORKSHOPS HELD IN IOWA, 
COLORADO AND MISSOURI 


World peace, race relations and alcohol 
problems were the themes of social action 
workshops held during February and 
March in Colorado, Iowa and Missouri. 
Over 150 leaders of Disciples of Christ 
Churches participated in these leadership 
training programs planned cooperatively 
by state and local church groups with the 
Department of Social Welfare, UCMS. 

On February 17 and 18, the Colorado 
State Commission on Social Education and 
Action attempted its first Institute. Mr. 
Eizo Sakamoto is chairman of the Com- 
mission. The meeting was held at the 
South Broadway Christian Church in Den- 
ver. Mr. John R. Binkley, Jr., pastor of 
Grant Park Christian Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was guest resource leader 
and speaker on problems of world peace. 

Kelly O'Neal of Central Church in 
Denver gave experienced leadership to the 
section on Alcohol Problems at the Colo- 
rado Workshop. Other leadership was pro- 
vided by W. Reid Ferguson, Robert L. 
Moore and Rodney D. Glasscock in wor- 
ship services. Audio-visuals used were 
“Skid Row’, “Ways of Peace”, and “What 
Happened to Hannah.” 

“Are Ye All Brethren?”’, was the theme 
of the workshop sponsored by the Iowa 
Committee on Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service, March 2 and 3, at Des 
Moines, Ia. Eugene Kidder of Fellowship 
House in St. Louis, Mo. was guest leader 
speaking on the subjects “We Speak in 
These Tongues” and “We Have These 
Hands.” He also used the film ‘The Brok- 
en Mask” in a discussion of the inter- 
racial theme. 

Mrs. P. G. Marshall of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, coordinated the workshop as chair- 
man of the state social action committee. 
Discussion and devotional leaders included 
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“Race relations in the southern states 
are ina more unsettled and disturbed sta- 
tus than a year ago. The divergent segre- 
gationist and desegregationist points of 
view are held more resolutely now than in 
the recent past.” This is the view of the 
forty-fourth (1957) annual report on de- 
velopments in racial relations in the South, 
prepared by Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
Among the obstacles “to favorable race 
relations” listed in the report are these: 


“ |, . the substantial absence of com- 
munication between whites and Negroes. 
This is deplored by many spokesmen with 
rarely a constructive suggestion for inter- 
change of ideas or opinions in terms of 
realities.” 

“Another factor contributing to unfay- 
orable race relations is the almost complete 
absence of joint effort of program by the 
total citizenry in any southern community 
to promote the community welfare. These 
mutual interests of citizens—such as ex- 
pansion of industry, community beautifi- 
cation, better utility services, better wel- 
fare services or improved recreation— 
could be harnessed for positive action. The 
individuals involved in cooperative work 
for such useful purposes would contribute 
indirectly but substantially to better com- 
munity race relations. ... ” 


Since the Tuskegee Report is another 
in the long list to point out the need for 
developing occasions and methods of com- 
munication between whites and Negroes 
in the south, we are glad to report the re- 
cent efforts of churchmen in two commu- 
nities. 

Kinston, North Carolina — The Third 
Annual Institute of Human Relations was 
held in February at the Lenoir County 
Courthouse. The Institute is sponsored by 
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OBSTACLES TO BETTER RACE RELATIONS 


the Lenoir County Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee. This year, public meetings were held 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday evenings 
with a different speaker each evening. Dr. 
Cleo W. Blackburn, President of Jarvis 
Christian College was the Sunday evening 
speaker. Local newspapers gave good re- 
ports of the Institute program. The edi- 
torial in one of them stated: 

“Dr. Cleo W. Blackburn ... outlined a 
four-fold challenge to the church in this 
generation to be ‘up and doing’ about the 
problems before the Nation and the world. 
He cited the desire of all men for self-im- 
provement, the universal desire for free- 
dom, the ever growing need for a moral 
and spiritual basis for everyday living and 
the urgent need for the building of broth- 
erhood on the community level.” 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana — An inter- 
faith, interracial “Brotherhood Worship 
Service” was held in February under the 
sponsorship of The Minister’s Fellowship 
Council. The Brotherhood Service had an 
attendance of about 450 persons. Worship 
leaders included four white, and two Negro 
ministers, and a Rabbi. 


We are sure that these are not the only 
two communities where churchmen have 
given such leadership. We are also sure 
that many more communities could use the 
pattern of Kinston or Baton Rouge to 
work toward “more favorable race rela- 
tions.” 

Lewis H. DEER 


TO THE SUMMIT* 


The preliminaries to the proposed Sum- 
mit Conference between East and West 
seem to steal something from the atmos- 
phere created by one of the characters in 
the play “Arsenic and Old Lace.” One 
pleasantly odd character in the comedy is 
always grabbing a sword and shouting 
“charge” in a mock Teddy Roosevelt 
march up that famous Cuban hill during 
the Spanish-American War. 


Russian Premier Bulganin through his 
letters to President Eisenhower and other 
Western leaders has been calling the 
“charge” to the East-West Summit, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles have been getting something of a 
bad press throughout the world for asking 
what would happen at the Summit besides 


a pleasant exchange of smiles and some 
picture taking. But everyone, including the 
U. S. and especially our allies, seems to 
take it for a fact that such a conference 
will be held. 


If Mr. Dulles has been wrong in his 
generally frigid attitude towards any ne- 
gotiations with the Russians, he is cer- 
tainly right now in demanding that at least 
one or two issues of substance be placed on 
the Summit Agenda. Some prior planning 
is needed to ascertain which of the many 
possible subjects may lead to a successful 
agreement. The preliminary exchanges be- 
tween the governments find all the im- 
portant issues listed but only a few of 
them lend themselves to possible agree- 
ment at the Summit. 


Of all the possible Summit issues the 
ban on nuclear testing seems like the best 
bet. In the past the United States has in- 
sisted on tying the test-ban to an overall 
disarmament agreement including interna- 
tional control of production of fissionable 
materials. As an eventual goal this is sensi- 
ble and necessary. But as a beginning it is 
impossible because of the vast and cum- 
bersome international inspection appara- 
tus that would be required. 


An intermediate agreement to ban all 
testing of nuclear weapons can be made > 
with maximum benefits and a minimum 
of danger. Scientists generally agree that 
nuclear weapons explosions can be de- 
tected with a relatively few monitoring 
stations. Our own Atomic Energy Commis- 
cion regularly announces Soviet explo- 
sions on their own without any announce- 
ment from the Russions. AEC recently 
pointed out that U.S. tests in Nevada were : 
monitored 2300 miles away in Alaska. 


One plan proposed by scientists would | 
place six U.N. monitoring stations in the : 
United States, twelve in Russia, and sev- - 
eral in other countries. These stations ; 
would be insurance against any nation | 
tesing nuclear weapons in violation of the: 
international agreement. This plan or some : 
variation seems to be a sensible first step ) 
towards an international disarmament in- - 
spection system. It should only be con-- 
sidered a beginning to prove techniques ; 
and build confidence and good will. 
*On March 31, the Soviet announced that they | 
were unilaterally suspending all further tests of 
huclear weapons, 

—Rosert A, FANGMEIER 
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SHOULD THE UNITED STATES GIVE AWAY H-BOMBS? 


The world is looking for signs of peace. Worldwide pressures 
are rising for the holding of -a Summit Conference. There is 
hope that with adequate preparation and flexibility on all sides 
a meeting of heads of states under UN auspices might achieve 
a first step toward disarmament. Apprehension about the radia- 
tion hazards of nuclear weapons testing has been accentuated 
by the Russian tests now being held and the United States tests 
scheduled to begin in April. Some 50,000 persons have signed a 
petition sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee 
which was delivered to the White House last week. It urged the 
United States to call off the April bomb tests in the Pacific. 


Yet the Administration is now pressing Congress for authority 
to transfer nuclear weapons information and material to coun- 
tries not now in possession of A and H bombs. Specifically, 
the President is asking for authority to transfer to other nations: 
1) blueprints of nuclear weapons; 2) material to make nuclear 
weapons—plutonium and U 235; 3) non-nuclear components 
of A and H bombs; 4) nuclear power plants for submarines, 
missiles, etc. 


The proposal is now set forth in S. 3474 and H.R. 11426 intro- 
duced by Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode Island and Carl T. 
Durham of North Carolina at the request of the Administration. 
The Agreements for Cooperation Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has been holding secret hearings 
for several weeks on the proposal. Public hearings began 
March 26. Copies of FCNL testimony in opposition to this bill, 
on March 27, are available on request. 


These bills go directly counter to the Administration’s package 
disarmament proposal of last August when the West proposed 
that the parties to a disarmament agreement should agree not 
to transfer nuclear weapons to another country or accept them 
except under certain definite conditions. How can such con- 
radictory positions free the United States from charges of 
double talk and insincerity in our negotiations? 


The bills would allow the President to create fourth, fifth and 
sixth nuclear weapons nations by gift. This would greatly 
expand the control problems, multiply the radiation hazards 
and seriously increase the possibility of accidents and irrespon- 
sible action. One of the reasons the United States has sup- 
ported an end to nuclear weapons testing is that it would pre- 
vent “fourth” countries from obtaining these terrible weapons. 
- 


Tensions in Europe would be greatly aggravated if nuclear 
weapons are sent to European allies. George Kennan, writing 
in Harpers Magazine February 1958, believes it might make 
impossible any Soviet withdrawal from Central and Eastern 
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Europe. Might it not also encourage the Soviet Union to arm 
its allies with nuclear weapons? 


The urgent need now is to control and eliminate nuclear weap- 
ons from the world, not scatter them even more widely and 
promiscuously. The Administration bill sets certain standards 
for determining which nations shall receive weapons. But even 
if these are rigorously followed, the H-bombs remain available 
for use. The “responsible” regime can be replaced by an irre- 
sponsible dictator. No man or group of men should have in 
their hands the means to begin a war which could destroy 
civilization. 


The Administration should ask for much greater authority to 
share information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
It should increasingly cooperate with all countries in peaceful 
scientific programs and urge indefinite continuation of the 
International Geophysical Year. It should modify its package 
disarmament proposal in an attempt to end nuclear weapons 
tests, and stress UN control of outer space and an end to nuclear 
weapons production. 


An ACTION bulletin giving specific action suggestions on this 
has been sent to readers on the “U.S. Foreign Policy-UN Af- 
fairs” ACTION list. Others may receive a copy on request. 


Other Developments in the Disarmament Field 


e Ambassador James J. Wadsworth has been appointed by 
Secretary of State Dulles with the approval of the President 
as United States representative in future disarmament nego- 
tiations. Ambassador Wadsworth succeeds Governor Harold 
E. Stassen as the top Administration official working on the 
subject of disarmament, but unlike Governor Stassen he will 
not have Cabinet status, will not have direct access to the 
President, and will be under Secretary of State Dulles. 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey’s proposal to split up the U.S. 
“package” disarmament proposal and concentrate on ending 
nuclear weapons tests has received the support of Governor 
Harold E. Stassen. In syndicated newspaper articles and an 
appearance before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
on February 28, Governor Stassen proposed a four part, first 
step agreement: suspend tests for two years; establish a UN 
inspection agency; install inspection posts inside and outside 
the United States and the Soviet Union; create a group to 
work out additional disarmament steps. 


e An important book was published on March 15—World 
Peace Through World Law by Grenville Clark and Louis B. 
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Sohn, Harvard University Press, 500 pages. It contains de- 
tailed proposals for revising the UN Charter and giving the 
UN responsibility and authority to end the use of violence 
as a means of settling disputes among nations. 


e 145 Friends from 21 Yearly Meetings from coast to coast 
met in Germantown, Ohio for a four-day Conference on 
Disarmament, March 13-16. The Conference Message is 
available from FCNL on request. 


COMMITTEES REVIEW AID PROGRAM 


As this is written, the House Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees are deep in their annual hearings on 
the mutual security program. Both Committees hope to con- 
clude hearings before the Easter recess in early April. 


The House Committee has heard witnesses for some 15 private 
organizations. All have testified in general support of the non- 
military economic aid and technical assistance programs which 
comprise only about a quarter of the total foreign aid request 
of $3.942 billion. Organizations included the National Council 
of Churches, United Church of Christ, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, United States Chamber of Commerce, AFL-CIO, 
League of Women Voters, American Association of University 
Women, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Cooperative 
League of the USA, American Veterans Committee, Americans 
for Democratic Action, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Elton Atwater, member of the Quaker Team at the UN, on 
leave from Pennsylvania State University, testified for FCNL. 
He stressed support for United States and UN technical assist- 
ance programs, the Development Loan Fund and refugee relief. 
In particular he urged Congressional approval of the new UN 
Special Projects Fund as a step toward a more adequate UN 
economic development program, and the need to maintain a 
United States contribution of at least 40% of the UN technical 
assistance program. Existing legislation would lower it to 
3343% by 1960. A copy of Elton Atwater’s testimony is avail- 
able on request. 


Despite impressive organizational support, there is widespread 
feeling in Washington that the economic and technical assist- 
ance programs especially are in even more serious trouble this 
year than in the past. To counter the vocal and active oppo- 
sition, members of Congress who favor these programs are 
urging citizens to make this latent support known to their 
Senators and Congressmen. 


You can help enact the program you believe in by writing 
your representatives in Washington now. 


Monroney Proposal Gathers Support 


Last month we reported on the proposal by Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma to create an International De- 
velopment Association affiliated with the World Bank, to make 
long term, low interest loans to underdeveloped countries. Loans 
would be repayable in local currencies, and foreign currencies 
generated by the sale of agricultural surpluses would be used 
where possible. (S.Res. 264.) The proposal is receiving in- 
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“You Know, Lewis, I Think | Do Detcet Some Blasts” 


HERBROCK in the Washing ton Post 


February 28 Harold E. Stassen said the September 1957 underground i 
weapons test in Nevada was recorded on every seismic instrument within 
1000 miles. March 6 AEC reported the September test could only be de- 
tected 250 miles away; March 10 they issued a correction saying the shock ¢ 
was recorded 2,320 miles away in Alaska. March 19 scientists on the » 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy charged the AEC with tending 
to minimize fallout hazards. 7 


creased editorial support from newspapers across the country. 
Senator Monroney’s Subcommittee on International Finance off 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee held three days of 
hearings in mid-March. Paul Hoffman expressed strong ap- 
proval of the idea. The Administration’s position is less clear.. 
On March 18, Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson 
before the Monroney Subcommittee raised a series of questions 
about the plan. C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs said the State Department approved 
the plan “in principle,” but expressed skepticism that other hard’ 


currency nations would be willing to make sufficient contri-: 
butions. | 


Pee tire 


The great advantage of the Monroney Plan is that it contem- 
plates a multi-national approach to international economic de- 
velopment. All countries would benefit if assistance could bed 
given through an international agency which could concentrat “ 
on economic considerations. Too often United States anc 
Soviet Union assistance given on a bilateral basis has beens 


overly influenced by political and cold war factors. > | 
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TRADE SUPPORTERS MORE HOPEFUL 


Backers of the Administration proposal to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade program for five years are expressing some cautious 
optimism on the prospects for enactment of a bill without 
crippling amendments. 


One reason has been the impressive showing the proponents 
have made before the House Ways and Means Committee dur- 
ing its hearings which are now entering the second month. 
Before it concludes, some 250 witnesses will have testified: 
more than half support the Administration’s bill, including the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, AFL-CIO, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Council of Churches. Oppo- 
sition centers in particular industries such as oil, textiles, pot- 
tery, glass, bicycles, wool, cheese, lead and zinc mining, ply- 
wood, and some segments of the chemical and electrical 
industries. 


Another reason for some optimism was the testimony by the 
Tariff Commission members themselves that they did not want 
the Tariff Commission given the final decision on whether to 
raise tariffs in escape clause cases. Protectionists had urged 
that the Congress should review Tariff Commission findings 
rather than the President, as is now the case, believing that 
Congress would be much more sympathetic to protectionist 
views. The Tariff Commission members did not feel competent 
to undertake the functions the President’s review now performs, 
namely, to review the impact of the tariff on the domestic 
industry along with the foreign policy and national security 
_ implications. 


After the House Ways and Means Committee returns from the 
‘Easter recess they are expected to begin rewriting the reciprocal 
trade bill. As yet the Senate has taken no action on the subject. 


TREES, WATER, AND PEOPLE 


_ For several months the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 

sular Affairs has been considering legislation to protect natural 
_ resources on tribal lands of the Klamath Indians. These lands, 
which have been conservatively appraised at $122 million, 
ae a very important waterfowl area and one of the most 
valuable stands of ponderosa pines in the Nation. 


Under the present Jaw much of this property will have to be 
sold over the next two years to meet the claims of Indians who 
wish to withdraw from the tribe when the Federal Government 
relinquishes control over their affairs in 1960. 

¥ 

If the forest is sold, however, the timber will probably be cut 
_ over rapidly, endangering the economy of the area, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and power development. 


Both the Administration and the two Oregon Senators have 
introduced proposals (S. 3051, S. 2047) to guarantee sustained 
yield management of the forest regardless of who owns the land. 


~*~ 


Neither proposal considers human resources. When the De- 
partment of Interior suggested in 1954 that the Government 
should stop supervising the Klamaths, the proposal was based 
n the belief that “these people have been largely integrated 
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into all phase of ... life of the area.” Since that time Federal 
specialists have stated that the Klamaths have not been trained 
to manage their own affairs, that all of their major decisions 
are subject to veto by the Indian Bureau, that they do not have 
the educational background of their non-Indian neighbors, 
and that they will be liable to exploitation when they receive 
their tribal assets of about $55,000 per capita. 


To meet this problem some friends of the Indians are suggest- 
ing that termination be postponed for another two years and a 
program of community development be initiated. 


WHY NOT SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? 


An aid-to-education bill is expected to reach the Senate floor 
some time after Easter. The bill will probably be a compro- 
mise version of Administration and Democratic proposals to 
strengthen scientific education at high school and college levels. 
Both proposals call for a Federal scholarship and fellowship 
program. 


Federal aid for public school construction will probably not be 
included. The most important bill in this area is the so-called 
Murray-Metcalf proposal (S. 3311, H.R. 10763) which would 
make available to the states $1 billion to $4.5 billion a year for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries at the elementary 
and high school levels. 


According to forecasters, the Murray-Metcalf bill hasn’t a 
chance on its obvious merits, but it may get consideration as 
an anti-recession measure. Other anti-recession proposals which 
have already been enacted or are under discussion are: a hous- 
ing bill, a road building bill, a proposal to modernize post 
ofhce buildings and equipment, a request to accelerate civilian 
and military construction, a bill to freeze agricultural price 
supports, and a measure to extend the period of eligibility for 
unemployment compensation benefits. 


When one considers the fact that the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare has estimated that without Federal aid 
it will take the states 16-40 years to eliminate the classroom 
shortage, one can only ask “‘Are not our children as important 
as roads and post offices?” 


“FROZEN FUND” CLEARS HURDLE 


The bill to release from the United States Treasury for war 
rehabilitation and refugee relief $1,407,996.96 earned by con- 
scientious objectors during World War II recently received a 
powerful forward push. The bill, H. R. 9882, introduced by 
Congressman A. S. J. Carnahan of Missouri, has received ofh- 
cial clearance by the Bureau of the Budget; the Departments 
of State, Agriculture and Labor; and the Selective Service 
System. It is now pending in the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Claims. General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, has actively championed this bill, which would carry 
out the terms of a “memorandum of understanding” made dur- 
ing World War II between government officials and the Na- 
tional Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE COURT 


Criticism of the Supreme Court has reached a crescendo as a 
result of recent Court decisions in support of human rights 
and freedom. According to students of government, the extent 
of these attacks is affecting orderly acceptance of the decisions. 
These authorities urge critics to remember that the judicial 
system may be criticized, but it should not be undermined. 


Congressmen are among the offenders. Senator William E. 
Jenner has introduced a bill (S. 2646) which seeks to nullify 
some of the most important decisions the Court has rendered 
in recent years. S. 2646 would take away the Court’s right 
to review cases involving congressional committees, security 
programs of the Executive Branch, state security programs, 
discharge of school employees and admission of lawyers to 
state bars. Individual rights in all these areas have recently 
been upheld by the Court. 


S. 2646 may be amended or killed by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is opposed by the Attorney General and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association as a threat to the independence of the 
judiciary. Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. has said the bill 
would destroy “equal justice under the law” since the law 
would come to mean one thing in one state and another in an 
adjoining state. Professor Harrop Freeman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a Quaker, has pointed out that if Congress attempts 
to limit the power of the Court, a struggle may develop which 
will do much to discredit both Branches. 


Another Supreme Court decision which has been extensively 
reviewed by Congress is the Mallory decision of June, 1957. 
In this case the Court unanimously threw out a confession 
obtained from the defendant after he had been held by the 
police for 714 hours. The Court said that the long questioning 
violates a Federal rule that an arrested person must be taken 
“without unnecessary delay” before a magistrate and told that 
he has a right to counsel, a right to make no statement, and 
that any statement he does make may be used against him. 
Although the decision was based upon a procedural rule, it 
would also seem to be supported by the constitutional guar- 
antees of due process and the right to refuse to testify against 
one’s self, 


Bills to reverse the Mallory decisions have been introduced in 
both Houses. FCNL and other national organizations have op- 
posed such legislation as an encroachment upon basic rights. 


The House Judiciary Committee has just approved a bill which 
provides that: 1) confessions shall not be thrown out solely 

because of delay in arraigning the accused, 2) before question- 
ing the suspect, police must tell him of his right not to make 
a statement and that anything he says may be used against him. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler has said this bill will “encourage prose- 
cuting officers to extract confessions with or without coercion, 
intimidation and promises.” 


A DYNAMIC HUMAN PROBLEM 


The dispossessed, the refugee, is one of the saddest realities of 
our century. 


There are still 159,000 non-settled refugees remaining from 
World War I and World War II. There are about 19,000 
Hungarian refugees in Austria. In the Middle East there are 
100,000 Algerian refugees and 934,000 Palestinian refugees. 
There are approximately 1,000,000 Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. 


Yet the United States has no adequate refugee program. Other 
nations are more willing to accept the ill and the physically 
handicapped. The law enacted last year provides for the ad- 
mission of only 19,000 refugees. Some 32,000 Hungarians 
who were brought into the country as parolees are still ineligible 
for citizenship. Their status has-been cited as one of the major 
obstacles to early integration. 


Rep. Kenneth B. Keating has recently reintroduced the Presi- 
dent’s 1957 proposals which would authorize the admission 
of up to 68,000 escapees a year. Several bills would regularize 
the status of the Hungarians. H. R. 11033 by Rep. Michael A. 
Feighan is said to have the support of all members of the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration including Subcommittee 
Chairman Francis E. Walter. 
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ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 


a April 1958 
SWEDISH OFFICIAL TOURS U.S. 
TO STUDY PROBLEM DRINKER 


A Swedish government official is visiting the United States 
to study the problem of the problem drinker because America is 
"where it has made itself most manifestly felt." 


Daniel Wiklund, chief inspector of the Swedish Royal Social 
board, is making a two-month tour of America studying ways this 
nation has evolved for helping its numerous alcoholics. Chosen 
as one of his main stops is the treatment center of the Georgia 
Commission on Alcoholism. He said the center was recommended 
because it is one of the few combining medical, psychiatric and 
spiritual aid. 


Wiklund declares that alcoholism is chief among the social 
problems that have beset Sweden since World War II. He estimates 
an all-time high of 60,000 alcoholics in a country of 7,000,000 
and cites alcohol as a factor in 60 per cent of the crimes. 


Sweden recognized alcohol as a social problem when America 
was still confining the "booze-hound" and laughing at the antics 
of the town drunk, he said. It has been the law since 1916 for 
every Swedish community to maintain a treatment center for 


alcoholics. 


He explained that the Swedish government, which owns the 
liquor stores, has instituted a program to discourage the "tipplers" 
pricing the hard liquor high in comparison with beverages having 


less alcoholic content. 


The dangers of over-indulgence in alcoholic beverages are 
taught in the Swedish high schools, but the social worker feels 
that the program needs to be modernized to cope With) the Increas— 


ing problems. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
URGES FIGHT AGAINST ALCOHOL 


The use of alcoholic beverages has been termed a ''serious 
threat to the health, happiness and welfare of many people and 
to the stability of families and communities" by the largest 
Protestant organization in the U.S. 


Action by the board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA has created an official statement on "The 
Churches and Alcohol'' which summarizes the opinions of 34 member 
denominations with 38,000,000 parishoners. 


The statement urges member churches to start a campaign of 
education on the problems of alcohol and to exercise pastoral 
Garemtor alcoholics. {t calls for Legal) controls relatedmta 
beverage alcohol ''aimed to reduce its use." 


Citing the need for churches<to establish clinics to treat 
alcoholics, it stated that "ministers and churches should not be 
content merely to direct alcoholics to treatment centers." 


Alt Aspects Covered 


"Alcohol education in the churches should cover all aspects 
of the use of alcohol--drinking, drunkenness and alcoholism--and 
should be conceived in long-range terms. It should reach adults 
as well as youth,'' the statement says. 


It terms alcoholics as "persons in need of diagnosis, under- 
standing, guidance and treatment. They are especially in need 
of pastoral care and the divine love which the church brings them. 
There need be no condoning of their behavior, but neither should a 
church permit its antagonism to alcohol to prevent its offering an 
effective ministry to alcoholics and their families™'' 


The pronouncement was the first on the subject in the eight- 


year history of NCC and followed two years of study by a special 
committee. 
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EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
COME AND GO 


While the 126 students who have been 
in the International Christian Youth Ex- 
change during 1957-1958 are preparing to 
return to their homes another group is an- 
ticipating the 1958-1959 program of which 
they will be a part. The Disciples, as a 
cooperating member of ICYE, have been 
assigned 25 students from abroad and a 
quota of 11 U.S. students to go to another 
country for one year. 


Briefly the urgent need now is for 21 
host families to take the new students who 
will come in July and to locate 9 U.S. high 
school students who can enter the Ex- 
change for a year abroad. (4 host families 
and 2 U.S. students have enrolled to date.) 
Such a worthwhile investment in world 
understanding should not be overlooked 
by a church, or one of its groups. 

@® For information on how to participate 


write to Mrs. Ruth E. Milner, 222 5S. 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7. 


—RutTH E. MILNER 


IS INTEREST WANING ... 
(Continued from Page 1) 

who need sponsors desperately and for 
whom the Department of Social Welfare 
has accepted responsibility. Some of the 
work experience these people have had in- 
cludes tailoring, carpentry, mechanics, 
merchandising, baking, farming, clerking, 
leather working, milling, wood cutting, 
barbering, locksmithing, factory work and 
general labor. Most of the refugees are 
single young men. There is one young 
woman and five families. 


The requirements for sponsoring are the 
same as under the Refugee Relief Act— 
a job and housing. It may take months 
for the people to arrive. Some may be 
ready to come within a few months and 
some may not be able to come at all. But 
all DO need assurance from church 
groups. All look forward to freedom and 
are willing to do their best wherever they 
go. 

Specific information regarding individ- 
uals and families is available upon request 
from the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, 222 South Downey, Indianapolis. 

—ELLA L. WILLIAMS 
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SUMMER STUDY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RACE, 
ALCOHOL SCHOOLS; TOURS 


If you want to learn while vacationing 
this summer there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties. Schools dealing with racial and alco- 
hol problems plus world study mission 
tours highlight the possibilities for minis- 
ters, laywomen, and laymen. 


Institutes on the Church in a Multi- 
Racial Society will be held again this year 
at the Butler School of Religion, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, July 22-August 8; and 
Brite College of the Bible, August 4-22, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Information concern- 
ing attendance and scholarships may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Lewis H. Deer, 
222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis. 


Alcohol schools include the: Yale Sum- 
mer School of Alcohol Studies, June 29- 
July 24, 1958 for ministers and laymen; 
Inter-collegiate School of School of Alco- 
hol Studies, Waterloo College, Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada, August 23-28, 1958 for 
students; and the Institutes of Scientific 
Studies for Prevention of Alcoholism, 
Loma Linda, Calif..—second week in July; 
and at the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., third week in July. Information 
about attendance and scholarship possi- 
bilities may be obtained from: Robert 
Fangmeier, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indian- 
apolis. 

Employed business women are eligible 
for the mission study tour of Mexico, Au- 
gust 9-30, headed by Miss Katherine 
Schutze of UCMS. All tour cost is $250, 
except meals and tips. George Oliver Tay- 
lor will lead an East Asian Tour, July 28- 
September 5. Cost $2,000. A highlight is 
fourteenth World Convention of Christian 
Education at Tokyo. Charles Mills of 
UCMS’s Religious Education Staff leads 
a Caribbean Youth Tour, July 1-21, for 
young people in the 10th grade and up. 


The peace study tour participated in by 
the late Kirby Page will continue this July 
and August under the leadership of the co- 
tour leader W. M. Hammond, Jr. The 
Baptist Peace Fellowship sponsors this 
tour of Europe for an interdenominational 
constituency. For further information 
write: Disciples Peace Fellowship, 222 S. 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis. 


SOCIAL ACTION NEWS-LETTER 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FORMED ON SANE 
NUCLEAR POLICY 


State and local chapters are now being 
organized by the newly formed National 
Committee for A Sane Nuclear Policy, 202 
East 44th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Headed by Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, the Committee is plan- 
ning a series of full page newspaper ad- 
vertisements calling upon President Eisen- 
hower to propose “that nuclear test explo- 
sions, missiles and outer-space satellites 
be considered apart from other disarma- 
ment problems.” 

The Committee will send sample adver- 
tisements and other organizing materials 
to interested persons. Sponsors include: 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick; and Dr. John C. Bennet, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


SOCIAL ACTION WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Daniel C. Kechel, Bruce B. Matthews, 

O. R. Clary and John Binkley. Thomas 

J. Griffin of the UCMS staff made the 

presentation of materials and services. 

A workshop on Alcohol problems was 
sponsored March 18 and 19 by the First 
Christian Church, Columbia, Mo. Dr. 
Thomas R. Shrout was chairman of the 
conference, assisted by Mrs. Jack Smith. 
Robert Fangmeier of the UCMS staff was 
resource leader and spoke on “The Church 
and the New Temperance Movement” at 
the concluding fellowship dinner, attended 
by 200 church members. 

Highlights of the Columbia alcohol 
workshop included the excellent participa- 
tion of city and state law enforcement 
officials. The chief of police of .the city 
and a Missouri State Patrolman took part 
in a discussion of “Alcohol and Our High- 
ways.” Mrs. Stance Crouch told of com- 
munity services available to alcoholics and 
their families. Speaking on the program 
also were Dean Jack Matthews on “‘Alco- 
hol and Our Youth” and Dr. Clarence E. 
Lemmon, pastor of the church. One of the 
workshop planners and pioneer in the 
establishment of the Missouri Committee 
for Education on Alcoholism is Dr. Ste- 
phen D. Smith. 


@ State and local church leaders wishing 
to set up social action institutes are in- 
vited to write Mr. Thomas J. Griffin, Na- 
tional Director of Church and Community 
Service, Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis. 
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FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
SUNDAY IDEAS 

Voting and responsible Christian citi- 
zenship is the emphasis of Freedom and 
Democracy Sunday, July 6, the Sunday 
nearest the U.S. Fourth of July and Cana- 
dian Dominion Pay. The April 1st mailing 
to ministers will include the ‘“Who Votes” 
leaflet and an offer of a free copy of “Reg- 
ister Christian Opinion,” plus other mate- 
rials. Possible projects for church schools, 
CWF groups, youth gatherings and mid- 
week services include: 

1. Study History of Voting. The “Who 
Votes” leaflet will suggest projects that in- 
clude the granting of suffrage to women, 
Negroes, 18-year olds, and naturalized 
citizens. 

2. Compare the U.S. Bill of Rights with 
the U.N.’s Declaration of Human Rights. 
Your library has the basic information. 
Use local clergymen, teachers and lawyers 
for background information. 


3. Act on Local or National Issue. Se- 
lect and study an issue such as education, 
housing, foreign aid, agricultural price 
supports, employment, juvenile delinquen- 
cy or the United Nations. Then write your 
conclusions to newspapers and local and 
national government leaders. 


FIRST CHURCH, CHICO 
SPEARHEADS CITY 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 


The Christian Action and Community 
Service Department, of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Chico, California recently 
spearheaded a community-wide confer- 
ence on its local housing conditions. 


The manner in which the Department, 
under the leadership of its chairman, Mrs. 
George Stamm, undertook this task is out- 
lined below. Maybe your committee is con- 
cerned about “housing” and will find here 
some helpful suggestions: — 

1. The Department took a critical look at 
a slum area and decided something should 


be done about it. Not only because it was 
an eye-sore for the community, but because 


\ When Your Committee Mlects- 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


it affected the entire community in various 
ways. 

2. Three areas were chosen for discus- 
sion: housing in relation to senior citizens, 
housing in relation to minority groups, and 
housing in relation to delinquency and be- 
havior problems. 


3. Resource leaders were secured from 
the Chico Public Schools, Department of 
Social Welfare of Chico, Paradise Senior 
Citizen Organization, Chico State College, 
American Cancer Society, Department of 
Social Welfare of Butte county, U. S. 
Government Housing Administration, and 
the department of public health. The city 
manager and the probation officer of the 
county were also resource leaders. 


4. A community-wide invitation was ex- 
tended with special emphasis on a repre- 
sentative group from the slum area. Over 
100 persons participated. 


5. At the close of the summaries of the 
three areas considered, the Rev. Glenn 
Ridell, Minister of First Church pointed 
out that churches and other organizations 
in the community should initiate the steps 
which could lead to improved housing. All 
three groups are to continue for further 
study and action. 


6. The concern for housing initated by 
First Church was voted as a community- 
wide undertaking by conference partici- 
pants. 

“A community can be what its citizens 
want it to be,” challenged a representative 
of the Department of Social Welfare 
U.C.M.S. Chico seems to be well on its 
way to meet the challenge. 


—Tuomas J. GRIFFIN 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 
AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE MANUAL 


“I'm organizing a committee for community 
action, Are you interested?” (*) 


FROM CHAPTER II, PATTERN FOR 
ORGANIZATION! 


“Juvenile delinquency was only one o, 
the problems which challenged Hill Stree 
Christian Church. The army barracks a 
the edge of town offered an opportunity for 
a special ministry. There were nearb) 
minority groups that were unchurched ane 
poorly housed .. . these problems stimu 
lated Hill Street to begin to think abou 
a program of Christian action and com 
munity service...” 

(*) This cartoon by J. Farris, used by permis 
sion of Adult Education Assn., Chicago, appear 


on page 22 of your new Christian Action an 
Community Service Manual. (1) 


(1) Order from Christian Board of Publication 
Box 179, St. Louis, Mo.—60 cents, 
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